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A POLICY FOR THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 

By Professor T. D. A. COCKERELL 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

IT is related that a couple of habitual and impecunious pedes- 
trians, sitting by the roadside, engaged in conversation 
as follows : 

" I wish I had a million dollars." 

" Suppose you had, would you give me a thousand? " 

"No." 

"Would you give me a hundred?" 

"No." 

" Well, wouldn't you even give me a dollar ? " 

" No, I wouldn't give a cent to a man too ■ lazy to 

wish for himself ! " 

Perhaps this story may throw light on the failure of the 
scientific public to get perfectly satisfactory service from the 
National Museum. We have been too lazy, or too indifferent 
to wish for ourselves. We have expected some one else, vaguely 
" the administration," or Congress, to do the wishing, and as a 
result hand out to us our share of the proceeds. We have 
rather forgotten that we live in a democracy, and that the will 
to do must be ours if we are to be properly served. If recent 
events have suggested that another theory obtains in influential 
quarters, it is the more necessary for us to be intelligently 
articulate. It is indeed true that the National Museum repre- 
sents a highly technical branch of the public service. As such, 
it must not be subject to the light winds of public fashion or 
fancy, and still less to political dictation. It must have an es- 
sential stability, a continuity of plan and purpose through the 
centuries. It must be administered by experts, who must be 
trusted and given the necessary powers. Granting all this, it 
must still remain true that the purpose of the institution is 
service, and that public support should depend on public ap- 
proval. It is surely the duty of the scientific fraternity to state 
the functions and express the needs of the museum. Demands 
backed by united scientific opinion should have weight with the 
public, and hence eventually with Congress. In approaching 
the practical problems of such an institution as the National 
Museum, it is readily seen that these divide themselves roughly 
into two groups. First, there are those matters which have to 
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do with internal administration, or which primarily involve 
rules and customs rather than the expenditure of money. We 
find, for example, that the correspondence of the curators is (or 
recently was) involved in a system of red tape which is ex- 
tremely vexatious and has little relation to practical utility. 
Along with this we have found a lack of adequate supervision 
in certain quarters, permitting practises detrimental to the col- 
lections. There is no large institution, I presume, which is 
wholly free from administrative defects. This condition arises 
out of the very nature of things, and can only be controlled by 
perpetual vigilance. If the institution is governed under a 
system of cast-iron rules, regulating every detail of procedure, 
it is incapable of changing with the times and meeting with 
new requirements. If, on the other hand, it is made as free as 
is consistent with order, and every latitude is allowed to indi- 
viduals, it will never happen that all will prove ideally wise, 
faithful and industrious. The first of these alternatives is in- 
tolerable in America, but the second involves greater responsi- 
bilities for all concerned. As regards these matters of internal 
administration, it must be said to-day that noteworthy progress 
has been made. From the days of the foundation of the Smith- 
sonian Institution the curators have rendered ever increasing 
aid to scientific men all over the country, and have enormously 
added to our knowledge of American and even Old World nat- 
ural history. There is probably hardly a zoologist, botanist, 
geologist or ethnologist in the country who can not recall being 
assisted, not once, but many times. This assistance has very 
often come when it was most needed — when the man was young 
and unknown, striving to get his first hold on some branch of 
science. The magnitude and importance of these services can 
hardly be exaggerated ; they have not been appreciated by the 
public because no combined or clear presentation of them has 
ever been made. The official reports, while giving many exact 
details, are too dry and too little humanized to attract general 
attention. 

In the department of entomology, with which I have been 
especially concerned, a concerted effort is now being made to 
put things on a better footing, and develop collections in all re- 
spects worthy of such a nation as ours. There are many prac- 
tical reasons for this. Enormous losses to crops and health 
have resulted from the attacks of insects. Insects have afforded 
the material for the elucidation of some of the most important 
and far-reaching biological problems. Insects also afford ideal 
material for amateur study, as they are present in abundance 
everywhere, and their investigation requires little space or ex- 
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penditure of money. So whether we are concerned with the 
production of food, or the public health, or the philosophy of 
nature, or the development of some of the finer qualities of the 
human mind, we turn to the abundant life of the insect world. 
The Entomological Society of America and the Association of 
Economic Entomologists have for some years had committees 
working on the museum's entomological problems. In their 
efforts they have had the cooperation of the museum curators 
and officials, and to-day there is general agreement concerning 
the policy to be pursued, as well as renewed interest in the 
whole matter. Whatever can be done under existing condi- 
tions will be done — is being done. 

At this point, however, we come to the second great group 
of problems — those which involve the expenditure of money 
and hence greater public support. It is useless to criticize offi- 
cials for not making bricks without straw. They may perhaps 
be criticized for not putting up a better fight ; but those who are 
not on the inside have little idea of the continuous and persistent 
struggle which has resulted in the gains so far obtained. Here 
again we seem to forget that we are a democracy, that Con- 
gress is responsible to the people rather than to the officials. 
Members of Congress usually know next to nothing of science, 
and have no means of estimating the validity of the claims made 
upon the national purse. They know that museum officials are 
pushing their own interests, and are likely to discount their 
statements accordingly. They also fail to perceive any polit- 
ical advantage in helping the museum, since their constituents 
appear to be absolutely indifferent to the matter. It is surely 
for us, who are scattered over the country, to make ourselves 
heard, and create a demand to which Congress will eventually 
respond. It is for us to make up our minds what we want and 
tell the people — in short, to carry on a propaganda. Progress, 
in such a country as ours, involves publicity. 

Going into details, it would be easy to write a book on the 
policies and functions of the museum. It is, however, possible 
to state the more salient ones in a few words. In the case of 
entomology, for example, the prime needs, following a policy of 
necessary expansion, are curators and space. The latter in- 
volves a separate building, since the existing one is already 
overcrowded. The curators should be sufficient to take care of 
all the collections and carry on continuous researches. We are 
now starting a movement to greatly increase the collections, 
which are very inadequate in certain directions. It is expected 
that great quantities of material will be donated, as entomolo- 
gists perceive that the specimens are being taken care of and 
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studied. Thus the museum will, through making provision as 
indicated, reap large rewards without further expense. It is 
in this manner that the British Museum has built up its mag- 
nificent series of the insects of the world. 

These proposed developments are entirely in line with past 
progress. Others involve more novel methods or activities. 
Expeditions such as those headed by Mr. Roosevelt have greatly 
enriched the museum and added to knowledge. But we now 
need a systematic policy of exploration, especially in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The great Biologia Centrali-Americana was 
financed and published by Englishmen. In earlier days, the 
Germans elucidated the fauna and flora of Brazil. It should 
be a pan-American policy to investigate every part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and describe its products. In this work, so 
far as the natural sciences are concerned, the United States 
National Museum should take the lead, seeking the cooperation 
of every nation concerned. The duty and advantage of such a 
policy are so obvious that they hardly require discussion. Here, 
at least, is a field for the cultivation of friendly relationships 
and civilized intercourse, and an opportunity for the increase 
of useful knowledge. Steps have already been taken in this 
direction; important and successful expeditions have gone out 
from Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Michigan, Iowa, In- 
diana, the New York Botanical Garden, the Carnegie Museum, 
the American Museum of Natural History, not to speak of the 
work of the National Museum itself. The results are already 
great, and interest in many quarters is keen. It only remains 
to develop a concerted plan, and seriously set about it to cover 
the entire field. We must do somewhat as the astronomers did, 
when they undertook to map the sky and enumerate the stars. 
Our undertaking is of even greater magnitude. 

A quite different need, but growing out of those already 
mentioned, is a National Museum printing establishment. The 
American Museum in New York does its own printing, and finds 
the policy advantageous in every way. Under the present law, 
the National Museum is obliged to print its Proceedings at 
the Government Printing Office, which is already more than 
crowded with work. The result is great delay, and great diffi- 
culty in getting the work done. At the present moment condi- 
tions seem worse than ever before. If the museum had its own 
establishment, with sufficient funds to carry it on, it might 
publish all the research work done under its auspices or on its 
collections without difficulty and without delay. The printers 
would acquire great skill in the special kind of work required, 
so that typographical errors would be reduced to a minimum. 
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As things are now, even if we had all the facilities referred to 
above — plenty of curators, adequate collections and room, the 
whole organization would be stultified by the impossibility of 
getting more than a small fraction of its results before the pub- 
lic. Furthermore, many would be discouraged from writing on 
museum materials, as indeed they are to-day. There is little 
advantage in accumulating knowledge if it can not be communi- 
cated to those concerned. There is still another major policy 
which should be denned. The National Museum should become 
national in a larger sense. It seems to me that it should estab- 
lish branch museums, in cooperation with local authorities, in 
a number of different states. Possibly half a dozen such 
branches might be created in the near future. In them could 
be kept special collections illustrating the natural history of the 
regions they represented. They could also receive materials 
on loan from the central museum, thus making them accessible 
to many who could not visit Washington. The abundant dupli- 
cates at present in the National Museum could be distributed 
to them. The various expert curators could spend some months 
in them, working on the local collections and arousing local en- 
thusiasm. In this way every section of the country would 
come to know something of the activities of the National Mu- 
seum, and would value its services. The increased expense 
would be more than met by increased popular support. I un- 
derstand that the museum authorities have for some time had a 
plan of this kind in mind, but I do not know any details. 

It is quite conceivable that the underlying principle of the 
branch museums might even be extended to cover the whole of 
North and South America. The museums outside of our boun- 
daries would then be affiliated or cooperating museums. But 
in essential function there might be little difference, except that 
the benefits in the way of loans would be more completely 
reciprocal. Such a pan-American museum policy could only 
have good results. Underlying all these reforms and develop- 
ments should be the policy — I believe not clearly enunciated in 
the existing law — of making the museum primarily a research 
organization. Its function should not be static — that of simply 
caring for the collections — but intensely dynamic. It should 
and must be one of the greater influences for human advance- 
ment and human welfare. By making it a greater source of 
knowledge we shall at the same time make it a great educa- 
tional institution, teaching educated people and experts from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and indirectly, fertilizing every field 
of educational activity. Could there be a grander function, or 
one more worthy of public support? 



